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Changing  Conditions  in 
Egypt  Ensure  Role  as 
Major  U.S.  Farm  Market 

By  John  B.  Parker,  Jr. 


The  United  States  is  an  important  supplier  of  farm 
products  to  Egypt  and  many  changes  taking  place 
there  seem  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the 
United  States  role.  Egypt’s  import-export  policies 
are  being  liberalized,  consumers  are  becoming 
more  catholic  in  their  tastes,  and  infusion  of  funds 
from  other  Arab  countries  are  helping  to  provide  the 
resources  to  make  food  and  agricultural  purchases. 


Egypt,  already  a major 
market  for  U.S.  farm 
products,  undoubtedly  will 
continue  in  this  role  as  its 
import-export  policies,  ini- 
tiated in  recent  years,  begin 
to  take  full  effect,  and  con- 
sumers, benefiting  from  a 
stronger  economy,  start  to 
spend  more  of  their  in- 
comes for  imported  foods. 
Social  changes  also  are 
causing  a rise  in  food 
imports. 

Egypt  is  the  leading  Arab 
market  for  U.S.  agricultural 
products  and  also  is  this 
country’s  top  Mideastern 
market  for  a sizable  list  of 
commodities,  including 
wheat  and  wheat  flour, 
corn,  tallow,  tobacco,  soy- 
bean meal,  and  frozen 
poultry. 

Egypt  was  the  11th  most 
important  market  for  U.S. 
farm  products  in  1977 — up 
from  15th  place  in  1976. 
This  move  put  Egypt  ahead 
of  India,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Poland,  countries  that 
had  preceded  Egypt  in  1976. 

In  1978,  Egypt  is  ex- 
pected to  stay  in  the  same 
relative  position  as  an  im- 
porter of  U.S.  farm  products. 

Taking  a record  $540  mil- 
lion worth  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  in  1977,  19 
percent  more  than  the  rec- 
ord of  $453.6  million  set  in 
1976,  Egypt  is  expected  to 
reach  a new  high  of  $650 
million  in  1978.  This  com- 
pares with  only  $43.6  mil- 
lion as  recently  as  1972. 
Larger  sales  of  cotton, 
grains,  cottonseed  oil,  and 
tobacco  provided  most  of 
the  U.S.  gain  between  1976 
and  1977,  and  may  account 
for  a large  share  of  the 
1978  rise. 

Egypt’s  imports  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  from 
all  sources  are  likely  to 
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reach  $2  billion  in  1978 — 
up  from  $1.8  billion  in  1977 
and  $1.5  billion  in  1975. 
The  U.S.  share  of  Egypt’s 
1978  agricultural  imports  is 
expected  to  rise  from  about 
30  percent  in  1977  to  nearly 
33  percent.  The  U.S.  share 
of  all  imports  is  expected 
to  be  20  percent  of  the 
total. 

Reduced  competition 
from  Australia  and  Latin 
America  will  help  make 
possible  this  3 percent  gain, 
although  larger  European 
Community  (EC)  deliveries 
of  wheat  flour  and  dairy 
products  are  likely.  U.S. 
exports  of  cereals  and 
wheat  flour  to  Egypt  in  the 
current  year  might  reach  3 
million  tons. 

In  the  past,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment programs  have  fi- 
nanced a sizable  share  of 
U.S.  food  exports  to  Egypt, 
but  it  is  likely  the  future 
will  see  a larger  share  of 
these  purchases  being 
made  through  commercial 
channels. 

Egypt’s  dependence  on 
imported  farm  products  is 
extraordinarily  strong.  Over 
90  percent  of  the  bread 
baked  in  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria in  1977  was  made  of 
imported  flour  or  of  flour 
ground  from  imported 
wheat.  Between  1971  and 
1976,  almost  40  percent  of 
the  grain  consumed  in 
Egypt  was  imported,  along 
with  half  of  its  vegetable 
oil,  and  all  of  its  tobacco, 
tea,  coffee,  rubber,  and  jute. 

Before  1973,  Egypt’s 
policymakers  put  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  Egyptian 
tradesmen  trying  to  import 
some  commodities  such  as 
cotton  and  rice — both  of 
which  are  grown  in  Egypt. 
Other  barriers  to  trade  were 
restrictive  laws  and  com- 
plex foreign  exchange  regu- 
lations that  hampered 
private  transactions.  But  at 
present,  a more  relaxed 
policy  allows  sizable  im- 
ports of  processed  foods 
and  other  farm  products  for 
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the  tourist  trade,  as  well  as 
large  purchases  of  bulk 
commodities. 

Foreign  exchange  earned 
by  Egyptians  in  other  coun- 
tries can  now  be  used  to 
import  food  products  into 
Egypt.  Previously  a series 
of  regulations  hampered 
such  purchases. 

This  change  in  policy  has 
sparked  a boom  in  the  ex- 
port of  new  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts to  Egypt  ranging  from 
apples  to  almonds.  The 
Ministry  of  Supply  con- 
tinues to  control  imports  of 
basic  foods  and  the  Min- 
istry of  Industry  controls 
those  of  raw  materials  for 
manufacture. 

In  addition  to  these 
policy  changes,  increased 
amounts  of  foreign  ex- 
change available  from 


OPEC  (Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries) and  other  sources 
have  helped  Egypt  increase 
its  food  imports. 

Over  1 million  Egyptians 
now  work  in  OPEC  coun- 
tries and  send  back  to 
Egypt  over  $600  million 
annually.  This  capital  in- 
flow is  the  result  of  changes 
in  Egypt's  banking  policies 
that  provide  incentive  to 
send  money  home. 

OPEC  itself  has  made 
loans  and  grants  to  Egypt 
in  recent  years  totaling  $2 
billion  annually.  Loans  also 
have  been  made  to  Egypt 
to  finance  imports  and  de- 
velopment projects  through 
the  Gulf  Organization  for 
Development  of  Egypt 
(GODE)  from  funds  pro- 
vided by  Kuwait,  Saudi 


Arabia,  Qatar,  and  the 
United  Arab  Emirates.  Iran 
has  a separate  program  to 
assist  Egypt’s  development, 
which  provides  over  $300 
million  annually. 

With  the  reopening  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  inau- 
guration of  petroleum  flows 
through  the  recently  con- 
structed Sumed  pipeline, 
and  the  strong  influx  of 
tourists,  larger  amounts  of 
foreign  exchange  have  be- 
come available.  In  1978,  all 
of  these  factors  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  strong, 
while  exports  of  petroleum 
are  expected  to  increase  as 
wells  in  the  Sinai  Desert, 
and  along  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
raise  their  output. 

Egyptian  exports  of  pe- 
troleum and  products  have 
risen  from  $134  million  in 


1975  to  $381  million  in  1976 
and  to  $721  million  in  1977. 
The  value  of  these  exports 
is  expected  to  climb  to 
about  $1  billion  in  1978.  By 
volume,  Egypt’s  petroleum 
output  reached  21  million 
tons  during  1977,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  about  26 
million  tons  in  1978. 

The  movement  to  the  city 
by  Egyptian  farmers  and 
loss  of  cropland  to  urban 
uses  means  a loss  in  pro- 
duction that  must  be  com- 
pensated for  from  some 
other  source — and  import- 
ing seems  to  be  the  best 
way  to  make  up  the  deficit. 
Farmers  remaining  on  the 
land  prefer  to  raise  high- 
value  crops  for  the  domes- 
tic market  that  bring  imme- 
diate cash  returns,  rather 
than  those  ordained  by  the 
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Government  for  which  pay- 
ment is  sometimes  delayed. 

For  example,  growers 
want  the  large  and  imme- 
diate profits  from  producing 
vegetables  for  nearby  city 
dwellers  rather  than  the  de- 
ferred payments  for  grow- 
ing wheat  or  corn,  pro- 
duced under  the  Govern- 
ment’s allocation  system. 

The  urban  population  is 
seen  rising  from  17  million 
in  1978  to  about  20  million 
by  1980  as  part  of  an  over- 
all 2-percent  annual  growth 
to  42  million  for  all  of  Egypt. 
To  house  this  increase,  de- 
velopments are  springing 
up  near  Cairo,  along  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  the 
Suez  Canal  area. 

Some  14,000  hectares  of 
farmland  were  converted  to 
urban  and  industry  uses 
each  year  between  1974 
and  1977.  But  since  the 
financial  gain  by  industry 
was  greater  than  the  loss 
to  the  agricultural  sector, 
there  are  those  who  say  it 
was  a change  for  the  better. 

Yields  for  most  of  Egypt’s 
crops  are  high,  yet  total 
production  can  be  in- 
creased very  little  because 
all  farmland  is  now  in  use. 
Furthermore,  it  takes  many 
years  and  large  sums  of 
money  to  convert  sterile 
desertland  to  productive 
farmland.  The  inhabited 
area  of  Egypt  is  about  the 
size  of  Maryland,  but 
Egypt’s  desert  regions  are 
about  35  times  the  size  of 
Maryland.  So  the  desert  is 
there  to  be  converted  into 
farmland,  but  the  wealth  to 
make  the  conversion  is 
lacking. 

Maintaining  relatively  low, 
subsidized  food  prices  for 
urban  consumers  has  top 
priority  with  the  Egyptian 
Government.  Financing  for 
this  program  comes  from 
monies  received  from  to- 
bacco import  duties  and 
cotton  exports.  Under  this 
scheme,  which  cost  more 
than  $1.2  billion  annually 
during  each  of  the  past  3 


years,  bread  can  be  bought 
for  about  5 U.S.  cents  per 
kilogram  at  retail  shops  and 
from  street  vendors. 

The  cost  to  the  retail  cus- 
tomer is  less  than  a third 
that  paid  by  the  Ministry  of 
Supply  to  buy  the  wheat 
and/or  flour  and  to  finance 
distribution.  The  program 
helps  provide  over  2,700 
calories  a day  per  person, 
but  is  largely  based  on  for- 
eign grains. 

Egypt’s  imports  of  wheat 
and  flour  combined  (in 
wheat  equivalent)  were  4.35 
million  tons  in  1977/78 
(July-June),  up  from  about 
3.88  million  tons  in  1976/77. 
They  are  expected  to  reach 
4.6  million  tons  in  1978/79. 
Much  of  the  1978/79  in- 
crease is  likely  to  come 
from  the  United  States. 

Although  faced  with 
strong  competition  from 
Australia  (1.25  million  tons 
of  wheat  shipped  to  Egypt 
in  1977/78),  Canada,  (550,- 
000  tons)  and  Argentina 
(50,000  tons),  the  United 
States  exported  1.5  million 
tons  in  1976/77  and  1.4  mil- 
lion in  1977/78.  However, 
lower  prices  brought  the 
value  of  U.S.  shipments 
down  from  $169  million  in 
1976  to  $133  million  in  1977. 

In  1977,  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  combined  accounted 
for  24.6  percent  by  value  of 
all  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
to  Egypt,  down  from  39  per- 
cent in  1974.  Even  with  this 
drop,  Egypt  still  stood 
fourth  last  year  as  a world 
market  for  U.S.  wheat  and 
wheat  flour,  after  the  Soviet 
Union,  Japan,  and  South 
Korea. 

Total  wheat  flour  imports 
reached  706,000  tons  in 
1977/78,  and  might  reach 
800,000  tons  in  1978/79. 

Commercial  purchases 
accounted  for  over  $200 
million  of  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  to  Egypt  in  1976 
and  again  in  1977.  Most  of 
the  1977  transactions  were 
P.L.  480,  Title  I,  purchases 
of  wheat  and  wheat  flour. 


In  addition,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development 
(AID)  financed  purchases 
of  commodities  that  rose  in 
value  from  $35.8  million  in 
1976  to  about  $100  million 
in  1977. 

Egypt's  corn  crop  re- 
mained steady  at  2.7  mil- 
lion tons  in  1976  and  1977, 
but  U.S.  exports  of  corn  to 
Egypt  rose  from  557,000 
tons  in  1976/77  to  655,000 
tons  in  1977/78. 

In  1978/79,  U.S.  corn  ex- 
ports to  Egypt  are  expected 
to  surpass  700,000  tons. 

Egypt’s  programs  to  fos- 
ter rapid  growth  of  indus- 
trial output  depend  on  im- 
ports of  U.S.  cotton,  tallow, 
tobacco,  and  other  farm 
products. 

Planners  in  Cairo  have 
since  1977  pushed  a plan 
to  import  U.S.  short-staple 
cotton  and  to  export  Egypt’s 
costly  extra-long  staple  cot- 
ton to  bring  in  foreign  ex- 
change. 

The  contribution  to  the 
gross  national  product 
(GNP)  from  1 hectare  of 
cotton  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
$2,500  annually,  about  five 
times  the  value  of  wheat  or 
corn  grown  on  the  same 
land.  As  a result,  it  would 
appear  to  be  profitable  to 
shift  some  land  from  wheat 
and  corn — grown  for  do- 
mestic consumption — to 
cotton — an  export  crop — 
and  pulses  and  vegetables. 

The  plan  did  not  work 
during  the  first  year,  how- 
ever, since  severe  insect 
damage  reduced  yields  of 
cotton  in  1977,  particularly 
on  farms  lying  to  the  south 
of  Cairo. 

Cotton  area  was  in- 
creased by  14  percent  in 
1977,  and  production  rose 
from  1.82  million  bales  to 
1.83  million  in  1977,  a year 
in  which  Egypt  bought 
about  110,000  bales  of  U.S. 
cotton  valued  at  $46  million. 
Purchases  of  U.S.  cotton 
in  1978  totaled  59,000  bales 
through  August;  further 
sales  depend  on  availability 


of  financing. 

Rapid  expansion  in 
Egypt’s  output  of  textiles, 
soap,  cigarettes,  and  other 
items  has  created  greater 
demand  for  U.S.  farm 
products. 

Egypt’s  soap  industry 
gets  most  of  its  tallow  from 
the  United  States.  Although 
demand  for  Egyptian  soap 
is  soaring  on  both  the  do- 
mestic and  export  markets, 
U.S.  exports  of  tallow  to 
Egypt  declined  from  127,500 
tons  in  1976  to  113,400  tons 
in  1977.  However,  value 
rose  from  $51  million  to  $54 
million.  A strong  rise  in 
sales  of  U.S.  tallow  to  Egypt 
is  expected  in  1978. 

Egyptians  prefer  cigarette 
brands  containing  a high 
percentage  of  U.S.  flue- 
cured  and  burley  tobacco. 
As  a result,  imports  of  ciga- 
rettes from  the  United 
States  and  Europe  rose 
sharply  to  about  2 billion 
pieces  in  1977.  Total  ciga- 
rette output  in  Egypt  rose 
from  22  billion  pieces  in 
1976  to  25  billion  in  1977, 
but  imports  and  domestic 
production  combined  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the 
demand. 

U.S.  tobacco  exports  to 
Egypt  jumped  from  5,044 
tons  in  1976  to  a record 
12,119  tons  in  1977,  and 
value  soared  from  $17.6 
million  to  $43.8  million. 
Larger  imports  of  U.S.  to- 
bacco to  some  extent  sub- 
stitued  for  smaller  pur- 
chases from  Eastern  Europe, 
India,  Iraq,  and  southern 
Africa.  Egypt’s  total  imports 
of  leaf  tobacco  increased 
from  about  26,000  tons  in 
1976  to  nearly  29,000  tons 
in  1977. 

U.S.  exports  of  tobacco  to 
Egypt  should  show  another 
increase  in  1978,  but  financ- 
ing of  such  purchases  must 
still  be  worked  out.  In  view 
of  the  importance  of  tobacco 
import  duties  in  financing 
Egypt’s  subsidized  food  pro- 
gram, large  cash  purchases 
may  occur.  □ 
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Most  of  South  Africa’s 
Pineapples  Go  Into  Export 


With  production  remain- 
ing  fairly  stable 
throughout  the  seventies, 
most  of  South  Africa’s  pine- 
apple crop  flows  to  can- 
neries for  eventual  export, 
a large  part  of  which  is 
shipped  to  Western  Europe. 
South  Africa  is  the  largest 
producer  of  canned  pine- 
apple in  the  Southern  Hem- 
isphere and  second  to  the 
Ivory  Coast  on  the  African 
Continent. 

South  Africa's  pineapple 
industry,  employing  up-to- 
date  cultural  practices  and 
processing  methods,  is  con- 
centrated in  a narrow  ribbon 
of  land  along  the  southeast- 
ern coast  on  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

About  three-fourths  of 
the  country’s  annual  harvest 
goes  to  canners.  Nearly  90 
percent  of  the  canned  pine- 
apple outturn  enters  export 
channels — of  which  almost 
one-third  is  destined  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  according 
to  a report  from  James  O. 
Howard,  U.S.  Agricultural 
Attache  in  Pretoria. 

However,  in  terms  of  proc- 
essing  capacity,  South 
Africa’s  pineapple  industry 
remains  static.  There  have 
been  no  recent  changes  in 
the  number  of  processing 
plants  or  size  of  facilities, 
although  processing  opera- 
tions are  being  continuously 
modernized. 

For  the  past  five  seasons, 
South  African  pineapple 
production  has  averaged 
about  182,000  metric  tons, 
of  which  an  average  of 
about  134,000  tons  were 
used  for  canning.  Moreover, 
the  canners’  intake  has  av- 
eraged 74.6  percent  of  the 
national  crop  for  the  past 


7 years.  Production  in  the 
seventies  has  ranged  from 
a high  of  193,900  tons  in  the 
1973/74  season  (July-June) 
to  a low  of  158,825  tons  in 
1976/77,  the  latest  year  of 
available  data. 

The  canners’  intake  has 
generally  followed  the  same 
pattern — from  a high  of 
143,527  tons  in  1973/74  to 
a low  of  127,429  tons  in 
1976/77.  The  remainder  of 
the  crop  is  sold  fresh. 

More  than  90  percent  of 
South  Africa’s  pineapple 
production  is  located  within 
a 40-kilometer-wide  coastal 
strip  of  land  stretching 
roughly  160  kilometers  on 
each  side  of  the  city  of 
East  London.  About  20  per- 
cent of  the  country’s  output 
is  now  grown  in  the  Ciskei, 
one  of  South  Africa’s  Black 
homelands. 

There  is  a small  produc- 
ing area  in  the  Zululand 
section  of  the  Natal  Prov- 
ince, and  a small  amount 
of  pineapple  is  grown — for 
the  fresh  market  only — in 
the  eastern  Transvaal.  South 
Africa’s  pineapples  are 
handled  by  five  canneries  in 
the  East  London  area  and 
one  in  Zululand. 

The  country's  canned 
pineapple  production  has 
averaged  about  2.5  million 
standard  cases  (20.41  kilo- 
grams each)  over  the  last  4 
years.  During  this  period, 
an  average  of  2.2  million 
cases  has  been  exported 
yearly,  with  an  average  of 
71 5,000  cases  being  shipped 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
main  overseas  market. 

(U.S.  imports  of  South 
African  canned  pineapple 
totaled  2,757  tons  in  1977 
and  2,794  tons  in  1976,  mak- 


ing South  Africa  the  seventh 
top  supplier  of  the  United 
States,  but  ranking  far  be- 
low the  leading  suppliers — 
the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
Mexico,  and  Taiwan.) 

The  two  pineapple  culti- 
vars  grown  commercially  in 
South  Africa  are  the 
Cayenne  and  the  Queen. 
More  than  90  percent  of  the 
eastern  Cape  plantings  con- 
sist of  the  Cayenne  variety, 
used  mainly  for  canning. 
The  fruit  is  large  (averag- 
ing 1.8  kilograms)  and  the 
flesh  is  soft,  juicy,  and  pale 
yellow. 

However,  the  Cayenne 
has  a higher  acid  content 
than  the  Queen  and  does 
not  keep  as  well.  The 
Queen  is  smaller,  averag- 
ing about  1 kilogram,  but 
the  flesh  is  firm,  relatively 
dry,  sweet,  and  has  a golden 
color,  making  it  popular  for 
fresh  fruit  consumption. 

South  Africa's  modern 
production  methods  include 
both  flower  induction  (arti- 
ficial forcing  or  hormoning) 
and  ripening  agents.  Pine- 


India’s  sugar  production 
for  1977/78  (October-Sep- 
tember)  is  estimated  at  a 
record  7 million  metric  tons, 
16  percent  higher  than  the 
previous  year’s  output,  ac- 
cording to  Ivan  E.  Johnson, 
U.S.  Agricultural  Attache  in 
New  Delhi.  Given  a favor- 
able monsoon  season,  the 
1978/79  crop  could  also 
reach  or  approach  bumper- 
crop  magnitude. 

India  has  contracted  dur- 
ing the  1977/78  year  for  ex- 
port of  about  550,000  tons  of 
sugar  under  the  650,000-ton 
quota  authorized  by  the  In- 
ternational Sugar  Agree- 
ment. However,  filling  the 
quota  may  be  difficult  in 
view  of  high  world  stocks 
and  relatively  low  prices. 

The  unprecedented  glut 


apples  are  grown  mostly 
under  rainfall  conditions 
and  the  average  cycle  is  5 
years,  excluding  land  prep- 
aration time. 

The  first  crop,  consisting 
of  one  fruit  per  plant,  is 
usually  harvested  from  18 
months  to  2 years  after 
planting.  Yields  average 
about  56  tons  per  hectare 
for  this  crop.  Once  the  ini- 
tial crop  has  been  removed, 
suckers  appear  on  the 
mother  plant.  The  average 
number  of  suckers  is  two, 
with  each  bearing  fruit.  How- 
ever, these  fruits  are  smaller, 
so  yields  may  be  even  less 
than  the  first  crop.  With 
artificial  forcing,  this  second 
crop  (called  the  first  ratoon 
crop)  can  be  harvested  in 
about  18  months. 

If  the  plantation  is  still  in 
good  condition  with  healthy 
suckers,  the  grower  may 
decide  in  favor  of  a third 
crop  to  be  picked  in  another 
18  months.  But,  the  aver- 
age yield  will  drop  off  mark- 
edly to  around  33  tons  per 
hectare.  □ 


of  sugar  in  India  is  causing 
official  concern,  and  the 
Government  is  considering 
creation  of  a buffer  stock 
of  about  1 million  tons. 
However,  such  a move  would 
extend  to  the  Government 
the  acute  storage  problem 
already  being  experienced 
by  the  industry.  Sugar 
stocks  on  June  30,  1978, 
were  4.55  million  tons,  com- 
pared with  2.5  million  tons 
a year  earlier. 

India's  sugarcane  area 
for  1977/78  is  estimated  at 
3,039,000  hectares,  com- 
pared with  2,872,000  hec- 
tares in  the  previous  year. 
Area  for  1978/79  is  expected 
to  be  about  the  same  as  for 
1977/78,  despite  the  Gov- 
ernment’s repeated  appeals 
to  reduce  area.  □ 


India  Has  Record  Sugar  Harvest 
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USFGC  Plans  New  Feed  Program 

In  Japan  for  Wagyu  Cattle 


Japanese  Holstein  cattle.  USFGC  has  been  helping  the  country’s  Holstein  beef 
industry  cut  feeding  time  and  will  soon  start  a similar  program  for  Wagyu  cattle. 


The  U.S.  Feed  Grains 
Council — a USDA  co- 
operator  promoting  the  use 
overseas  of  U.S.  feedgrains 
— plans  to  phase  out  its  suc- 
cessful program  to  help 
Japan’s  Holstein  beef  pro- 
ducers improve  their  feeding 
technology  and  to  begin  a 
similar  program  for  Wagyu 
cattle,  source  of  the  famous 
Kobe  beef. 

The  Council’s  current 
feeding  plan — which  has 
encouraged  Japanese  feed- 
ers of  dairy  steers  to  in- 
crease their  purchases  of 
U.S.  feedgrains — has  helped 
reduce  from  more  than  24 
months  to  less  than  17  the 
time  required  to  fatten  such 
steers.  The  new  program 
can  also  markedly  reduce 
the  time  needed  to  fatten 
the  Wagyu  to  slaughter 
weight,  according  to  Kent  M. 
Brady,  Asian  Director  for 
USFGC,  interviewed  recent- 
ly in  Washington  after  2 
years  in  Tokyo. 

USFGC  programs  have 


By  Marcellus  P.  Murphy,  staff 
writer,  Foreign  Agriculture. 


been  prime  movers  in  the 
rise  in  purchases  of  U.S. 
feedgrains  by  Japan.  In 
1974/75  (July-June),  of  the 
13.1  million  tons  imported 
from  all  sources,  7.7  million 
tons  came  from  the  United 
States.  By  1977/78,  Japan’s 
total  feedgrain  imports  rose 
to  about  17  million  tons, 
while  the  U.S.  total  climbed 
by  2.6  million  tons  to  10.3 
million. 

“It  now  takes  2Vz  years 
to  feed  a Wagyu  for  slaugh- 
ter,’’ Brady  said.  “This  long 
finishing  time  is  one  of  the 
reasons  beef  prices  are  so 
high  in  Japan. 

“Although  the  immediate 
objective  of  the  new  USFGC 
program  is  to  help  Japanese 
Wagyu  producers  reduce 
the  time  required  to  fatten 
animals  for  market,  the  pro- 
gram may  also  be  able  to 
help  create  impetus  to  lower 
consumer  meat  prices,” 
Brady  said.  This,  he  said, 
would  stimulate  beef  con- 
sumption, generating  in- 
creased use  of  U.S.  feed- 
grains. 

“Production  of  Wagyu 
beef  animals  has  been  de- 
clining for  some  years,” 
Brady  noted.  “Now,  how- 


ever, there  are  indications 
the  number  of  Wagyu  ani- 
mals has  stabilized  and  the 
number  of  cattle  for  slaugh- 
ter probably  will  increase. 
In  1977,  there  were  400,000 
Wagyu  cattle  slaughtered  in 
Japan.  The  kill  also  in- 
cluded 318,000  fattened  Hol- 
stein steers  and  348,000 
culled  dairy  cows — which 
generally  are  also  fattened 
for  a period  of  time — for  a 
slaughter  total  of  about  1.1 
million  fattened  animals. 

“We  have  introduced  a 
number  of  unique  proce- 
dures for  feeding  the  Hol- 
steins,  which  will  be  carried 
over  to  the  Wagyu  feeding 
program.  One  of  these,  flak- 
ing of  corn  for  feed  rations — 
as  well  as  other  innovations 
in  the  processing  of  feed- 
grains  and  feed  formula- 
tions— has  proved  very  ef- 
fective in  putting  weight  on 
the  animals  and  significantly 
helped  reduce  the  time  re- 
quired to  bring  Holsteins  to 
market  weight. 

“The  Holstein  feeding 
program  has  been  carried 
on  rather  extensively  in  the 
dairying  State  of  Hokkaido, 
where  we  have  worked  al- 
most exclusively  with  dairy 


cooperatives.  Most  of  the 
private  feed  millers  in  Japan 
are  geared  principally  to  the 
needs  of  the  poultry  indus- 
try. Poultry  operations — 
especially  layer  factories — 
tend  to  be  integrated  with 
these  feed  mills  and  take 
most  of  their  production. 
The  co-ops  are  feed  pro- 
ducers for  the  cattle  sector. 

“In  the  early  days  of 
USFGC  activities  in  Japan, 
the  Council  was  actively  in- 
volved in  the  promotion  of 
eggs  to  consumers.  I be- 
lieve we  have  helped  to 
develop  a market  for  eggs 
as  well  as  anyone  could 
hope. 

“The  Japanese  now  have 
one  of  the  world’s  highest 
per  capita  consumptions  of 
table  eggs.  But  we’re  no 
longer  involved  in  the  pro- 
motion of  any  product  di- 
rectly to  the  consumer. 
Now  we  work  with  produc- 
ers— Holstein  beef  and  milk. 
We  believe  our  program  can 
help  raise  output  of  both 
milk  and  beef. 

“The  Japanese  consumer 
drinks  about  50  kilograms 
of  milk  a year  per  capita. 
This  is  only  slightly  more 
than  one-quarter  of  Italy’s 
per  capita  intake,  for  in- 
stance. And  it's  even  less 
than  the  average  for  Europe. 
So  USFGC  believes  the 
growth  potential  for  the 
Japanese  dairy  industry  is 
very  promising. 

“One  good  reason  why 
milk  consumption  is  grow- 
ing so  slowly  is  that  milk 
has  always  been  considered 
a health  food  instead  of  a 
beverage,  an  attitude  that 
severely  limits  milk  sales. 

“As  a health  food,  milk  is 
delivered  by  a man  on  a 
motorcycle  or  bicycle  in 
200-milliliter,  returnable 
bottles — somewhat  less 
than  a pint.  Of  course,  the 
cost  of  home-delivered  milk 
in  bottles  of  this  kind  has 
been  high. 

“Recently  the  situation 
has  begun  to  change  and 
milk  has  been  introduced  to 
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consumers  in  liter  and  half- 
liter disposable,  waxed 
paper  containers.  Milk  con- 
sumption has  increased  and 
the  share  of  milk  bought  in 
these  disposable  packs  is 
also  growing. 

“Just  last  year,  consump- 
tion of  milk  in  disposable 
packs  exceeded  consump- 
tion of  bottled  milk  for  the 
first  time.  In  other  words, 
we’re  now  seeing  milk  be- 
ing consumed  as  a bever- 
age and  not  solely  as  a 
health  food.” 

Brady  noted  that  Japa- 
nese milk  output  is  high,  but 
that  Japanese  dairy  farmers 
could  really  profit  by  boost- 
ing the  yield  from  each  ani- 
mal. Now  the  national  aver- 
age is  over  5,000  kilograms 
of  milk  per  lactation.  But 
this  could  easily  be  raised 
by  50  percent,  but  to  do  so, 
dairy  farmers  must  feed 
more  high-energy  rations 
to  their  animals — sorghum 
and  corn,  for  example. 

“The  dairy  industry  sup- 
plying the  Tokyo  area  largely 
depends  for  feed  materials 
on  food  industry  byproducts 
and  certain  industrial  by- 
products. These  tend  to  be 
high  in  crude  protein  and 
fiber  and  low  in  energy- 
producing  elements. 

“In  the  United  States,  we 
measure  energy  rations  in 
terms  of  corn-energy  equiva- 
lent. On  a high-performance 
U.S.  farm — where  animals 
have  a high  yield — the  ratio 
of  corn  to  milk  is  often  1 
unit  for  each  2Vi  units  of 
milk.  In  Japan,  the  national 
average  is  approximately  1 
unit  of  corn  to  8 units  of 
milk. 

“This  indicates  that,  to 
make  up  for  the  small 
amount  of  corn  used  in  the 
ration,  the  Japanese  feed 
larger  amounts  of  byproduct 
feed  ingredients  that  pro- 
vide little  energy.  They  would 
do  better  to  increase  the 
amount  of  grain  in  the  ra- 
tion— or  to  use  large  quan- 
tities of  other  high-energy 
ingredients.” 


Brady  also  discussed  the 
potential  of  other  Asian 
markets  by  saying  that  “al- 
though Japan  is  the  primary 
USFGC  market  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  we  also  are 
interested  in  promoting  use 
of  U.S.  feedgrains  in  Korea, 
Taiwan,  Indochina,  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China, 
and  Mongolia. 

“After  Japan,  perhaps 
Korea  is  the  most  significant 
growth  market  for  U.S.  feed- 
grains,  although  at  present 
Taiwan  is  a larger  market 
than  Korea.  Korea  has  twice 
the  population  of  Taiwan, 
and  although  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  U.S. 
feedgrains  is  incredible  in 
both  countries — at  the  pres- 
ent time,  both  take  about  2 
million  tons  of  U.S.  feed- 
grains  a year.  We  expect 
that  in  another  year  or  so 
Korea  will  surpass  Taiwan 


as  an  importer  of  U.S.  grain. 

“In  Korea,  the  emphasis 
is  on  pork,  poultry,  and  the 
dairy  and  beef  industries. 
Korea  is  a ‘young’  country, 
so  far  as  its  dairy  and  beef 
industries  are  concerned, 
but  the  growth  potential  of 
its  beef  industry  is  breath- 
taking, particularly  in  view 
of  the  general  preference 
there  for  beef.” 

Until  recently,  Korean 
beef  production  was  able  to 
satisfy  the  domestic  de- 
mand. Now,  demand  ex- 
ceeds the  supply  by  so 
much  that  the  Government 
is  obliged  to  import  beef — 
mostly  from  Australia,  Brady 
commented.  This  causes  a 
movement  of  foreign  ex- 
change out  of  the  country 
so  great  as  to  cause  con- 
cern to  the  country’s  eco- 
nomic planners. 

In  consequence,  the 


country  now  plans  to  boost 
domestic  production  of  beef 
and  milk.  To  achieve  these 
objectives,  over  the  next  5 
years  the  Government  plans 
to  import  about  100,000  live 
cattle  to  upgrade  the  genetic 
base  and  to  boost  domestic 
cattle  production.  So  we 
anticipate  Korea  will  be  a 
long-term  market  for  U.S. 
feedgrains,  Brady  said. 

"USFGC  does  not  see  In- 
dochina, the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  or  Mongolia 
as  anything  other  than  peri- 
odic markets  for  the  im- 
mediate future.  We  think 
they  will  buy  when  they  have 
crop  shortages,  or  as  their 
livestock  industry  and  indus- 
trial uses  of  feedgrains 
grow.  We  presume  they 
will  buy  corn,  and,  we  hope, 
corn  and  sorghum — and 
maybe  feed  wheat — as  mar- 
ket prices  dictate.”  □ 


French  Agents  To  Show  U.S.  Foods  at  SIAL 


French  agents  for  U.S.  food  processing 
firms  will  show  their  wares  at  the  famous 
SIAL  food  show  (Eighth  International  Food 
Products  Exhibition),  which  opens  No- 
vember 13  in  Paris  and  runs  through  the 
18th.  The  show  also  includes  exhibits  by 
at  least  800  French  firms  and  a sizable 
number  from  other  countries. 

SIAL,  one  of  the  most  important  and 
well  attended  food  shows  in  Europe,  at- 
tracts exhibitors  and  buyers  from  all  over 
the  world.  About  100,000  visitors  make 
their  way  through  the  exhibits  during 
SIAL’s  6-day  schedule,  more  than  20 
percent  of  them  coming  from  outside 
France. 

Selected  by  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Agri- 
cultural Attache  in  Paris  from  a large 
number  of  applicants,  the  six  agents,  who 
are  showing  U.S.  foods  at  SIAL,  import 
and  market  a wide  variety  of  U.S.  food 
brands.  They  are  displaying  U.S.  con- 
centrated citrus  juices,  canned,  frozen, 
and  dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables, 
dietetic  foods,  and  food  bases. 

Also  participating  is  the  U.S.  Meat 
Export  Federation,  an  FAS  cooperator, 
whose  French  agent  is  promoting  various 


cuts  of  U.S.  meat. 

U.S.  products  will  compete  for  the  at- 
tention of  SIAL  visitors  with  products  from 
about  60  other  countries,  ranging  from 
Argentina  and  Belgium,  to  Kenya  and 
Madagascar,  to  West  Germany.  Some 
1,000  exhibitors  are  from  outside  the  host 
country. 

U.S.  exports  of  agricultural  products 
to  France  were  valued  at  $465  million  in 
fiscal  1977,  compared  with  $458  million 
in  fiscal  1976  and  a 1961-76  average  of 
$366  million. 

Shipments  of  U.S.  consumer  products 
to  France  in  1977  totaled  a record  $145 
million,  7.5  percent  greater  than  the  1976 
level  of  $135  million  and  almost  70  per- 
cent above  the  1971-76  average. 

In  a recent  interview  with  Foreign  Agri- 
culture, Wayne  Sharp,  U.S.  Agricultural 
Attache  in  Paris,  said,  “U.S.  exporters  of 
processed  and  convenience  foods,  in  par- 
ticular, would  be  well  advised  to  jump  into 
this  market  and  capitalize  on  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a continuing  upward  trend  in 
imports.  Some  of  the  products  with  the 
most  promising  prospects  are  frozen 
foods,  nuts,  and  canned  sweet  corn.”  □ 
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Central  American  Grain 
Prospects  Bright 
Thus  Far  in  1978 


Thus  far  into  the  season, 
prospects  for  1978/79 
Central  American1  grain 
production  are  good;  rain- 
fall has  been  adequate, 
compared  with  the  dry 
weather  of  last  year  that  re- 
duced the  1977/78  outturn 
of  some  countries  and  kept 
the  lid  on  sharp  increases 
of  others.  The  outlook  for 
U.S.  wheat  exports  to  this 
region,  however,  continues 
to  be  bright  and  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  re- 
main the  primary  wheat 
supplier  to  Central  America. 

In  Guatemala,  the  largest 
of  the  Central  American 
grain  producers,  total  grain 
output  is  expected  to  rise 
nearly  21  percent  in  1978/ 
79  to  1.063  million  metric 
tons,  compared  with  last 
year’sdrought-reduced  crop 
of  only  879,700  tons. 

The  largest  gains  will 
probably  be  seen  in  corn 
production,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  22  percent 
over  last  year’s  crop  to 

925,000  tons.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  corn  may 
reach  self-sufficiency  levels 
if  production  exceeds  1 mil- 
lion tons  as  estimated  by 
some  Guatemalan  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Corn  imports  are  likely  to 
drop  53  percent  to  60,000 


1 Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Costa 
Rica. 


Based  on  reports  from  Offices 
of  U.S.  Agricultural  Attaches, 
in  San  Jose,  San  Salvador, 
Santo  Domingo,  and  Guatemala 
City. 


tons  from  last  year’s  127,800 
tons  if  weather  approaches 
ideal  conditions. 

Final  estimates  of  Guate- 
mala’s 1967/77  wheat  pro- 
duction show  a surprising 
22.5  percent  increase  to 

49,000  tons  over  year-earlier 
outturn.  The  expected  drop 
in  production  as  a result  of 
lack  of  moisture  did  not 
materialize  when  sporadic, 
but  well-timed,  rains  pro- 
vided necessary  moisture. 

The  good  returns  ob- 
tained with  the  1976/77 
crop  spurred  1977/78  wheat 
plantings  to  60,000  hectares 
for  an  estimated  production 
of  58,500  tons.  Both  are 
records  for  Guatemala. 
Yields,  however,  were  dis- 
appointingly low.  The  1978/ 
79  wheat  crop  is  now  pro- 
jected at  65,000  tons,  pro- 
duced on  61,700  hectares. 

Guatemala’s  1978/79 
wheat  consumption  require- 
ment is  forecast  at  139,400 
tons — an  increase  of  10 
percent  over  year-earlier 
levels.  It  is  now  forecast 
that  some  75,000  tons  of 
wheat  will  be  imported  to 
meet  domestic  needs. 

The  shift  in  eating  habits 
has  reached  the  rural  areas 
where  rising  personal  in- 
come now  permits  a higher 
consumption  level  of  bread. 
Wheat  imports — all  of  U.S. 
origin — in  1977/78  were 
68,200  tons,  lower  than 
those  of  a year  earlier  be- 
cause of  the  record  wheat 
crop. 

Forecasts  for  other  grain 
production  in  1978/79  in- 
clude: Sorghum  up  11  per- 
cent to  55,000  tons,  rice  up 


10  percent  to  18,200  tons, 
and  pulses  up  40  percent  to 

80,000  tons. 

As  in  other  Central  Ameri- 
can countries,  basic  grain 
crop  prospects  in  El  Salva- 
dor for  1978/79  are  very 
good.  So  far  this  year,  rains 
have  been  nearly  ideal  and 
as  a result,  El  Salvador 
could  be  self-sufficient  in 
all  grains,  except  wheat,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years. 

All  of  El  Salvador’s  wheat 
is  imported  and  is  tradi- 
tionally supplied  by  the 
United  States.  Wheat  im- 
ports for  1978/79  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  110,000 
tons. 

Total  grain  production  is 
expected  to  rise  33  percent 
to  734,800  tons  compared 
with  last  year’s  552,400 


tons.  All  grains  are  ex- 
pected to  make  major 
gains  relative  to  the  1977/ 
78  level. 

Corn  production  is  ex- 
pected to  be  38  percent 
higher  at  524,400  tons, 
sorghum  outturn  is  ex- 
pected to  climb  16  percent 
to  174,800  tons,  rice  is  ex- 
pected to  jump  65  percent 
to  35,600  tons,  and  bean 
production  should  approxi- 
mate 43,200  tons — a 28  per- 
cent increase. 

El  Salvador  should  be 
better  equipped  to  handle 
this  year’s  grain  crops 
since  it  just  recently  brought 
on  stream  a nationwide  net- 
work of  storage  silos. 

Prospects  for  Nicaragua’s 
1978/79  grain  crops  are 
generally  much  improved 


SUSTA’s  1979  Show  Set 


Visitors  at  SUSTA’s  1978  agricultural  show  in  New  Orleans. 
Some  300  foreign  buyers  are  expected  to  attend  the  1979  event. 
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over  those  of  the  past  2-3 
years.  Total  1978/79  grain 
production  is  forecast  at 
319,600  tons — 17  percent 
greater  than  1977/78’s. 

Production  estimates  in 
1978/79  for  grains  include: 
Corn  up  15  percent  to  209,- 
300  tons,  sorghum  up  36 
percent  to  58,100  tons,  rice 
up  8 percent  to  52,200  tons, 
and  beans  up  13  percent  to 
51,200  tons. 

Because  of  last  season’s 
drought,  Nicaragua  was 
forced  to  import  substantial 
quantities  of  corn  and  sor- 
ghum, amounting  to  40,000 
and  15,000  tons,  respec- 
tively. In  1976/77,  Nicara- 
gua imported  only  half  that 
amount  of  corn  and  almost 
no  sorghum. 

Nicaragua  continues  to 


The  only  agricultural 
show  in  the  United 
States  specifically  geared 
to  meet  the  needs  of  for- 
eign buyers  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, is  how  Herbert  Stone, 
Executive  Director  of  SUS- 
TA  (Southern  United  States 
Trade  Association),  de- 
scribes the  organization’s 
upcoming  Fourth  Interna- 
tional Food  and  Agricultural 
Trade  Show  in  New  Or- 
leans, February  8-9,  1979. 

“Many  of  the  foreign  im- 
porters visiting  the  SUSTA 
show  will  have  unique  prob- 
lems, and  SUSTA  is  taking 
unique  measures  to  help 
solve  some  of  them,”  Stone 
said.  “Because  SUSTA’s 
objective  is  to  sell  U.S.  farm 
products,  and  to  make  buy- 
ing as  convenient  as  pos- 
sible, SUSTA  plans  to  have 
on  hand  representatives  of 
several  international  banks 
to  provide  immediate  credit 
information.  And  the  pres- 
ence of  export  freight  for- 
warders will  enable  pur- 
chasers to  get  accurate 
shipping  costs  and,  if  de- 
sired, to  make  preliminary 
transport  arrangements.” 


import  all  of  its  wheat  from 
the  United  States.  Imports 
for  1977/78  were  placed  at 

55.000  tons  and  are  pro- 
jected at  62,000  tons  in 
1978/79. 

All  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public’s grain  crops  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  in  1978/ 
79,  with  the  largest  gains 
seen  in  sorghum  and  corn 
production,  which  are  fore- 
cast to  rise  32  percent  and 
20  percent,  respectively,  to 

25.000  tons  and  42,000  tons. 
Rice  and  bean  production 
are  also  expected  to  gain, 
possibly  by  11  percent  and 
19  percent,  respectively, 
over  year-earlier  levels. 
Rice  outturn  is  estimated 
at  200,000  tons. 

Corn  imports  in  1977/78 
were  up  15  percent  to 


Stone  believes  attention 
to  such  details — and  the 
high  quality  of  U.S.  farm 
products — help  account  for 
the  growth  of  the  SUSTA 
show,  which  in  1979  is  ex- 
pected to  attract  150  ex- 
hibitors and  between  200- 
300  foreign  buyers  from 
some  40  countries.  In  1976, 
the  first  SUSTA  exhibit  at- 
tracted 55  exhibitors  and 
25  foreign  buyers. 

“Because  the  SUSTA 
show  has  been  received  so 
well  by  overseas  farm-prod- 
uct buyers,  their  attendance 
at  the  exhibit  has  grown  by 
150  percent  a year  and  ex- 
hibitor participation  by  50 
percent  a year,”  Stone  said. 

“Another  unique  project 
is  the  way  in  which  the 
show  is  being  promoted,” 
Stone  noted.  “U.S.  Agricul- 
tural Attaches  are  arrang- 
ing meetings  between  SUS- 
TA representatives  and 
buyers  in  30  cities  in  more 
than  27  countries.  Last  year 
900  firms  in  30  overseas 
cities  were  contacted  and 
briefed  on  the  SUSTA  ex- 
hibit. As  a result,  many  of 
these  firms  sent  representa- 


90.000 tons.  All  corn  is 
from  the  United  States.  The 
country’s  expanding  live- 
stock feed  industry  is  re- 
sponsible for  rising  demand 
that  triggers  higher  imports. 

As  wheat  is  not  produced 
in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  country’s  total  require- 
ment must  be  imported. 
Imports  for  1977/78  are  es- 
timated at  135,000  tons — 
an  increase  of  3 percent 
over  those  of  a year  earlier. 
The  United  States  has  been 
the  sole  supplier  of  wheat 
to  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  many  years.  This  year, 
Argentina  gave  the  Domini- 
can Republic  a donation  of 

4.000  tons  of  Hard  Winter 
wheat. 

Costa  Rica’s  grain  pro- 
duction is  also  expected  to 


tives  who  bought  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural products.” 

Exhibitors  at  the  1978 
SUSTA  exhibit  came  from 
27  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
and  displayed  U.S.  agricul- 
tural and  food  products  in 
fresh,  canned,  frozen,  and 
dehydrated  forms.  Although 
sales  resulting  from  past 
shows  are  not  made  known 
by  individual  exhibitors, 
Stone  believes  the  exhibits 
generate  immediate  agricul- 
tural-product sales  amount- 
ing conservatively  to  be- 
tween $25-$50  million  a 
year. 

Stone  thinks  the  SUSTA 
exhibit’s  major  function  is 
serving  as  the  opening 
wedge  for  future  business. 

As  of  late  October, 
over  60  U.S.  firms  had 
signed  to  exhibit  food  prod- 
ucts at  the  SUSTA  show. 
Other  interested  firms 
should  contact  Herbert 
Stone,  Executive  Director, 
SUSTA,  Suite  338  Interna- 
tional Trade  Mart,  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  70130;  Tel.  (504) 
568-5986. 

SUSTA  is  a foreign  mar- 
ket development  group  co- 


rise, although  not  as  much 
as  in  other  Central  Ameri- 
can countries.  Total  grain 
output  is  forecast  at  253,- 
800  tons,  9 percent  greater 
than  that  of  a year  earlier. 
Of  this  amount,  100,800 
tons  will  be  rice,  98,000 
tons  will  be  corn,  and  55,000 
tons  sorghum. 

While  an  increase  is  pre- 
dicted for  both  corn  and 
sorghum  production,  a 
small  amount  of  imports 
will  be  necessary  to  meet 
local  demand. 

Wheat  is  not  grown  com- 
mercially in  Costa  Rica; 
imports  of  wheat  are  con- 
tinuing to  trend  upward  and 
may  reach  74,000  tons — all 
from  the  United  States — in 
1977/78  and  possibly  more 
in  1978/79.  □ 


operating  with  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  to  pro- 
mote sales  of  farm  products 
from  the  SUSTA  region. 
Members  of  SUSTA  are  the 
State  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture from  the  15  South- 
ern States,  stretching  from 
Maryland  to  Florida  and 
from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to 
Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

Farmers  in  this  area  ship 
about  one-third  of  all  U.S. 
agricultural  exports,  with  an 
aggregate  total  of  about  $8 
billion  a year. 

Two  other  major  regional 
organizations  also  promote 
the  sale  of  farm  products 
overseas.  The  two  groups 
— the  Eastern  U.S.  Agricul- 
tural Food  Export  Council, 
Inc.  (EUSAFEC)  and  the 
Mid-Atlantic  International 
Agri-Trade  Council  (MIAT- 
CO) — like  SUSTA,  are  made 
up  of  the  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture  in  their  areas. 

EUSAFEC  consists  of  the 
Agricultural  Departments  of 
10  northeastern  States  and 
MIATCO  of  12  midwestern 
States. — Marcellus  P.  Mur- 
phy, staff  writer,  Foreign 
Agriculture.  □ 
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Philippine  Copra  Output 
High,  But  Below  1976’s 


Philippine  copra  produc- 
tion in  1978  is  larger 
than  previously  estimated 
and  greater  than  the  1977 
crop,  but  is  somewhat  be- 
low the  1976  record.  It  was 
thought  earlier  that  reduced 
rainfall  of  the  past  2 years 
would  cut  the  size  of  the 
1978  crop,  but  the  dropoff 
was  offset  by  an  apparent 
increase  in  the  number  of 
bearing  trees. 

The  smaller  1977  crop 
caused  a marked  reduction 
in  copra  exports  during  the 
first  half  of  1978,  although 
those  of  desiccated  coco- 
nut were  about  the  same  as 
last  year’s. 

Unofficial  estimates  place 
total  coconut  area  at  mid- 
1978  at  about  2.8  million 
hectares  and  copra  produc- 
tion from  2.4-2. 5 million 
metric  tons.  The  area  was 
just  3 percent  greater  than 
the  2.7  million  hectares  on 
the  same  date  in  1977, 
but  production  was  about 
10  percent  greater. 

The  number  of  coconut 
trees  is  believed  to  be 
about  390  million,  of  which 
330  million  are  fruit-bearing. 

The  sizable  increase  in 
production  between  1977 
and  1978  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain because  rainfall  dur- 
ing the  past  2 years  was 
substantially  below  normal. 
However,  trade  sources  be- 
lieve that  the  number  of 
trees  planted  and  the  num- 


Based  on  report  from  Glenn 
Samson,  U.S.  Agricultural 
Attache,  Manila. 


ber  producing  coconuts 
had  been  underestimated, 
and  a recount  was  respon- 
sible for  the  unexpected 
upsurge  in  production. 

Except  for  copra,  exports 
of  coconut  products  in  1978 
are  forecast  to  increase 
over  the  1977  levels.  Ship- 
ments of  coconut  oil  are 
estimated  at  980,000  tons 
and  copra  meal  at  535,000 
tons,  both  totals  being 
about  24  percent  greater 
than  the  previous  year’s. 

Shipments  of  desiccated 
coconut  are  expected  to  be 
only  slightly  larger  than  last 
year’s.  Shipments  of  copra 
are  forecast  at  415,000  tons, 
27  percent  less  than  the 

1977  total. 

Registered  exports  of 
copra  during  the  first  half 
of  1978  totaled  218,840 
tons,  13  percent  below 
those  of  the  same  period 
in  1977.  However,  ship- 
ments of  coconut  oil,  at 
463,610  tons,  and  copra 
meal,  at  250,980  tons,  were 
up  sharply.  Exports  of 
desiccated  coconut  were 
up  2 percent  to  44,440  tons. 

During  the  January-June 

1978  period,  countries  of 
Western  Europe  took  186,- 
060  tons  of  Philippine  copra. 
Japan  was  in  No.  2 spot 
with  purchases  of  18,350 
tons,  followed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  9,780  tons. 

The  United  States  was 
the  top  customer  for  Philip- 
pine coconut  oil  with  pur- 
chases of  239,090  tons, 
Western  Europe  second 
with  86,780  tons,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  next  with 


42,210  tons.  All  of  the 
copra  totals  were  smaller 
than  those  of  the  same 
period  in  1977,  while  those 
of  coconut  oil  were  larger. 

Exports  of  copra  meal 
during  the  6-month  period 
amounted  to  250,900  tons, 
26  percent  above  those  in 
the  same  time  span  in  1977. 
Western  Europe  took  250,- 
600  tons,  and  the  balance 
went  to  Japan. 

The  United  States  took 
22,780  tons,  or  51  percent, 
of  total  desiccated  coconut 
shipments  during  the  pe- 
riod. A total  of  12,900  tons 
went  to  Western  Europe. 

During  the  first  half  of 
1978,  slightly  more  than  1 
million  tons  of  copra  were 
crushed  commercially  and 
the  forecast  for  the  year  is 
2.08  million  tons.  Coconut 
oil  outturn  is  seen  ap- 
proaching 1.3  million  tons 
by  the  end  of  1978. 

Domestic  consumption  of 
coconut  oil  is  forecast  at 

270.000  tons  in  1978,  versus 

264.000  tons  in  1977.  Of  a 
forecast  outturn  of  667,000 
tons  of  copra  meal,  about 

140.000  tons  are  expected 
to  be  consumed  locally. 
Consumption  of  desiccated 
coconut  remains  negligible. 

Prices  of  coconut  prod- 
ucts during  the  first  6 
months  of  1978  were  sub- 
stantially below  levels  of 
last  year,  except  for  desic- 
cated coconut.  The  aver- 
age export  price  of  copra 
during  the  period  was  down 
7 percent;  coconut,  8 per- 
cent; and  copra  meal,  5 
percent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  price  of  desiccated  co- 
conut was  up  5 percent. 

The  average  export  price 
of  copra  was  $378.22  per 
metric  ton  during  the  first 
6 months  of  1977,  compared 
with  $351.99  in  the  1978 
period;  coconut  oil,  $592.06, 
compared  with  $544.85; 
and  desiccated  coconut, 
$857.99,  compared  with 
$904.03.  Copra  cake  and 
meal  prices  were  $135, 
compared  with  $129.  □ 


Korea  Has  Big 
Rice  Harvest, 
But  Smaller 
Wheat  Crop 


Korea’s  1977/78  (Novem- 
ber-October)  rice  produc- 
tion is  estimated  at  slightly 
more  than  6 million  metric 
tons,  a record  high  total 
that  will  preclude  the  need 
for  any  significant  level  of 
rice  imports  through  1978/ 
79,  according  to  Gerald  W. 
Sheldon,  U.S.  Agricultural 
Attache  in  Seoul. 

However,  wheat  and  bar- 
ley outturns  for  1977/78 
(July-June)  are  estimated  at 

45.000  and  814,000  tons,  re- 
spectively— about  half  the 
year-earlier  levels. 

Drought  and  relatively 
low  returns  to  producers 
were  mainly  responsible  for 
the  decline  in  wheat  output. 

Barley  production  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  declin- 
ing as  Koreans  continue  to 
increase  their  consumption 
of  animal  products,  vege- 
tables, and  rice. 

Wheat  imports,  which  are 
subject  to  quantitative  re- 
strictions, during  1977/78 
are  estimated  at  1.8  million 
tons,  and  imports  of  barley 
at  slightly  more  than  400 
tons. 

Wheat  imports  in  1978/79 
are  expected  to  include 

200.000  tons  of  P.L.  480 
wheat  from  the  United 
States  to  arrive  this  fall  and 

600.000  tons  to  be  bought 
under  a $72  million  line  of 
CCC  export  credit. 

The  Government  is  trying 
to  develop  new  high-yield 
wheat  varieties,  some  of 
which  are  already  success- 
ful in  the  experimental 
stage.  However,  even  when 
the  new  varieties  are  fully 
developed,  the  Government 
still  will  face  problems  in 
achieving  self-sufficiency. 
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Additional  wheat  produc- 
tion area  could  be  obtained 
by  diverting  land  sown  to 
barley,  and  the  problem  of 
high  production  cost  could 
be  met  by  Government  sub- 
sidies to  producers.  If  the 
Korean  wheat  program  is 
successfully  carried  out  and 
the  production  goals  are 
reached,  part  of  the  U.S. 
wheat  market  in  Korea 
could  be  displaced. 

Korea’s  corn  production 
in  1977/78  (November- 
October)  is  estimated  at 

113,000  tons,  significantly 
higher  than  the  84,000-ton 
crop  of  1976/77. 


Imports  this  year  are  esti- 
mated at  1.8  million  tons, 
compared  with  1.4  million  a 
year  earlier. 

Industry  sources  estimate 
that  this  year’s  level  of  im- 
ports— 29  percent  higher 
than  the  Government's  plan 
and  13  percent  more  than 
the  feed  industry’s  estimate 
— may  bring  the  total  supply 
of  corn  for  1977/78  to  2.1 
million  tons,  34  percent 
higher  than  the  previous 
year’s  total  of  feedgrains. 

In  1977  Korea  imported 
almost  100  percent  corn  for 
its  feedgrain  requirements, 
except  for  20,000  tons  of 


feed  wheat  from  Australia 
and  23,000  tons  of  sorghum 
from  Argentina. 

Korea’s  production  target 
for  formula  feeds  in  1978  is 
2.5  million  tons — a very  con- 
servative figure.  In  addition 
to  1.6  million  tons  of  corn 
for  feed,  corn  also  is  re- 
quired for  processing  into 
starch,  glucose,  fructose, 
corn  sugar,  and  other  prod- 
ucts. 

The  U.S.  Feed  Grains 
Council  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Sorghum  Produc- 
ers Association  and  the 
Korean  Government  con- 
ducted a successful  seminar 


in  July  1978  for  the  effec- 
tive use  of  low-tannin  U.S. 
sorghum.  Korean  interest 
in  sorghum  as  a feedgrain 
ingredient  is  growing. 

Korea’s  consumption  of 
livestock  products  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  increas- 
ing along  with  rising  income. 
Since  Korea’s  feedgrain 
output  is  limited  by  a lack 
of  additional  production 
area,  imports  of  feedgrains 
are  expected  to  expand 
rapidly  to  meet  the  rising 
demand  that  is  being  gen- 
erated by  growth  of  the 
poultry,  swine,  and  cattle 
industries.  □ 


Bangladesh  To  Get  800,000 
Tons  of  U.S.  Title  III  Wheat 


The  United  States  will  sell 

800,000  metric  tons  of  wheat 
to  Bangladesh  under  a P.L. 
480  Title  III  agreement 
signed  between  the  two 
countries  in  early  August. 
The  announcement  of  the 
grain  transaction  was  made 
by  Agriculture  Secretary 
Bob  Bergland. 

The  agreement  ends  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980. 

Title  III  provides  for  Food 
for  Development  programs 
utilizing  credit  under  Title  I 
of  P.L.  480.  It  authorizes 
cancellation  of  the  Title  I 
debt  to  the  extent  that  the 
commodities  financed,  or 


the  local  currencies  re- 
ceived from  their  sales  in 
the  importing  country,  are 
utilized  to  carry  out  agreed 
developmental  projects  or 
policy  changes  in  that  coun- 
try. 

To  be  eligible,  the  pro- 
jects or  policy  changes 
should  be  in  the  fields  of 
agricultural  and  rural  devel- 
opment, including  voluntary 
family  planning,  health  and 
nutrition,  as  well  as  to  im- 
prove storage,  transporta- 
tion, and  distribution  of 
commodities. 

The  major  purpose  of  the 
Bangladesh  agreement  is  to 


help  that  country  to  stabi- 
lizefoodgrain  prices  through 
an  open  market  sales 
scheme.  The  plan  would, 
through  maintenance  of 
adequate  Government  price 
supports,  help  attain  food 
self-sufficiency  by  provid- 
ing farmers  with  incentive 
to  increase  food  production 
by  adoption  of  modern  tech- 
niques such  as  greater  use 
of  new  high-yielding  varie- 
ties, more  fertilizer,  and 
other  inputs. 

The  Bangladesh  agree- 
ment, the  second  made 
under  Title  III,  P.L.  480— 
the  first  was  in  May  with  Bo- 
livia— is  for  3 years.  It  calls 
for  the  delivery  of  200,000 
tons  of  wheat  the  first  year, 

400,000  tons  the  second, 
and  200,000  tons  the  third. 

Of  the  800,000  tons  of 


wheat — with  a current  mar- 
ket value  of  $96.8  million — 

400,000  tons  will  be  sold  in 
the  open  market  in  Bangla- 
desh, 200,000  tons  will  be 
distributed  to  low-income 
rural  consumers  through  a 
modified  ration  system,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  held 
in  reserve  for  use  when 
needed  for  other  programs. 

Since  the  Government  of 
Bangladesh  agreed  both  to 
sell  wheat  to  low-income 
rural  consumers  at  a rea- 
sonable price  during  the 
“lean”  season  between  har- 
vests when  rice  prices  are 
high,  and  also  to  support 
rice  prices  at  harvest  times 
at  a level  high  enough  to 
encourage  farmers  to  pro- 
duce, the  program  benefits 
both  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. □ 
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Argentina’s  Deciduous  Fruit 
Output  Dips,  But  Exports  Rise 


1,389,400  tons.  By  individ- 


Argentina’s  1977/78  de- 
ciduous fruit  production, 
hampered  by  hailstorms 
and  frosts,  declined  nearly 

6 percent  from  the  previous 
season’s  output.  But  ex- 
ports in  five  major  fruit 
categories  during  the  first 

7 months  of  1978  were 
above  year-earlier  levels. 
Argentina  is  the  Southern 
Hemisphere’s  largest  pro- 
ducer of  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  and  plums. 

The  preliminary  forecast 
of  the  country’s  1978/79 
apple  and  pear  crops  calls 
for  an  outturn  at  least  as 
large  as  the  1977/78  pro- 
duction, reports  the  Office 
of  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache, 
Buenos  Aires. 

The  rise  in  Argentina's 
combined  deciduous  fruit 
exports  so  far  this  calendar 
year  is  attributed  to  larger 
than  usual  sales  to  the 
Brazilian  market,  greater 
demand  from  European 
countries  owing  to  the 
drought  that  affected  fruit 
crops  in  Europe  last  year, 
favorable  export  prices,  and 
the  rapid  devaluation  of  the 
peso. 

Argentina’s  1977/78  de- 
ciduous fruit  production 
amounted  to  1,308,300  met- 
ric tons,  a 5.8-percent  drop 
from  the  1976/77  output  of 


ual  crops,  the  1977/78  out- 
turns, with  percentage 
change  in  parentheses, 
were:  Apples,  810,000  tons 
(-1);  quince,  16,000  (-20); 
pears,  150,000  ( — 6); 

peaches,  250,000  (-12); 

plums,  57,000  (—27);  apri- 
cots, 23,000  (-12);  and 
cherries,  2,300  ( — 4). 

Apple  production  in  Rio 
Negro  Province,  which  ac- 
counts for  about  three- 
fourth’s  of  the  country’s 
total,  dipped  last  season 
after  registering  a slight 
gain  in  1976/77.  In  addi- 
tion, the  opening  of  new 
plants  for  processing 
apples,  adverse  weather 
that  reduced  fruit  quality, 
and  strong  demand  for 
apple  juice  concentrate  in 
the  United  States  resulted 
in  a greater  proportion  of 
the  harvest  being  used  for 
processing. 

The  sharp  decline  in 
quince  production  stemmed 
mainly  from  unfavorable 
weather  in  Mendoza  Prov- 
ince. Because  of  poor  qual- 
ity, the  3,600  tons  produced 
in  Rio  Negro  went  entirely 
for  processing. 

As  in  the  case  of  quince, 
frosts  in  Mendoza  led  to 
the  decline  in  cherry  pro- 
duction. But,  of  all  the  de- 


ciduous fruit  grown  in  Men- 
doza, plums  were  hardest 
hit  by  bad  weather  as  the 
national  outturn  fell  21,000 
tons  from  that  of  1976/77. 
Despite  a 6 percent  jump 
in  peach  production  in 
Buenos  Aires  Province,  Ar- 
gentina’s total  harvest  fell 
33,000  tons  as  the  crop  was 
reduced  by  35  percent  in 
Mendoza. 

Argentina’s  deciduous 
fruit  exports  during  Janu- 
ary-July  1978  totaled  15.9 
million  boxes  (22  kilograms 
each),  an  increase  of  nearly 
20  percent  over  the  com- 
parable 1977  period. 

Stocks  in  cold  storage, 
as  of  June  30,  1978,  were 
up  3 percent  for  apples  to 
13,479,781  boxes,  including 
4,227,978  boxes  of  export 
quality.  But,  pears  in  stor- 
age declined  15  percent 
from  the  year-earlier  level 
to  1,078,738  boxes,  of  which 
678,260  boxes  were  suit- 


World  Trade 
Opens  Outlook 
Conference 

Opening  sessions  of 
USDA’s  1979  Food  and 
Agricultural  Outlook  Con- 
ference will  focus  on  cur- 
rent thinking  and  develop- 
ments in  international  trade 
and  policy.  Conference 
dates  are  November  13-16; 
registration  will  be  in 


able  for  export. 

Brazil  accounted  for  the 
major  share  of  Argentina’s 
deciduous  fruit  exports  dur- 
ing January-July  1978  by 
taking  38  percent  of  the 
country's  apple  exports,  66 
percent  of  the  pears,  73 
percent  of  the  grapes,  91 
percent  of  the  plums,  and 
all  of  the  exported  peaches. 

During  this  period,  ex- 
ports of  Argentine  apples 
totaled  12,052,924  boxes, 
including  4,570,716  to  Bra- 
zil; 3,283,015  to  the  Nether- 
lands; and  1,859,992  to 
West  Germany  while  ex- 
ports of  pears  were  3,067,- 
013  boxes,  including  2,012,- 
653  to  Brazil. 

Exports  of  peaches  zoom- 
ed from  9,700  boxes  to 
274,525  boxes — all  to  Bra- 
zil. Exports  of  plums  and 
grapes  totaled  195,172 
boxes  (177,062  to  Brazil) 
and  269,949  boxes  (197,739 
to  Brazil).  □ 


USDA’s  South  Building, 
14th  St.  and  Independence 
Ave.,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Conference  topics  will  in- 
clude both  agricultural  and 
overall  trade  concerns  for 
the  United  States. 

Outlook  Conference 
speakers  also  will  relate 
the  U.S.  economic  outlook 
to  world  developments,  and 
a special  panel  will  discuss 
“Will  the  World  Move  To- 
ward Freer  Trade  or  Man- 
aged Trade?”  □ 
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